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'  will ultimately pall upon him who settles there without oppor-
tunity of intercourse with his kind."

For Hardy, as for the ancient writers of Greece and Rome,
landscape is always a landscape, with figures.

However,"this does not diminish the part played by the
background in his pictures. On the contrary, it charges it
with all the added emotion of the human drama. Hardy's
picture of Wessex is the most elaborate study of landscape
in English letters. For one thing, it combines, as no other
does, breadth and intimacy. Such a writer as Wordsworth
confines himself in general to the broad outlines of his
subject. Now and again, it is true, he may isolate a detail
To make his picture vivid, but he is mainly concerned with
its general features. . With broad brush he sketches in
mountain, lake and sunset sky. A swift dash of yellow
indicates a patch of daffodils by the, water's edge. They
are not painted in detail, and the whole intention of the
artist is to draw only so much of the superficial facts of the
scene as is needed to indicate to us its general characteristic
sentiment, Clare and Cowper, on the other hand, con-
centrate mainly on the details. With loving, patient
'accuracy, they put in every small characteristic feature of
leaf, bell and stamen.

Hardy combines both methods, Take a characteristic
passage, like that which describes Eustacia's lonely vigil on
the heath on the night of the 5th November:

"A tract of country unaltered from that sinister condition
which made Caesar anxious every year to get clear of its glooms
before the autumnal equinox, a kind of landscape and weather
which leads travellers from the South to describe our island
as Homer's Cimmerian land, was not, on the face of it, friendly
to women.

It might reasonably have been supposed that she was listen-
ing to the wind, which rose somewhat as the nigh! advanced,
and laid hold of the attention. The wind, indeed, -seemed
made for the scene, as the scene seemed made for the hour.